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London, efficient only in hate, while the king overran the whole country
and cooped them up in the City and a few eastern fortresses. Until the
arrival of Louis of France at the end of May 1216, the country west of
Watling Street was practically untouched by the war; while on the other
side of it John did as he pleased. The one notable incident of the war
was the heroic defence of Rochester in November by William d'Aubigny
of Belvoir, and after its surrender on St Andrew's day baronial castles
fell like ninepins. London was invested from Windsor, Hertford,
Berkhamsted, and Bedford, the last of which had been taken by Faukes
de Breaute, and while Faukes and his colleagues proceeded against one
fortress after another in East Anglia and Essex, the king secured the
whole of the North. Belvoir and Pontefract fell without a struggle; the
northerners who were not in London sought the protection of Alexander,
who was punished for his raids into Northumberland by the destruction
of Berwick and the ravaging of the eastern Lowlands, In March John
was back again in the South, and hemmed in London still more closely
by the capture of Colchester and the castle of the Earl of Oxford
at Hedingham. By this time the rebellion was practically confined to
London, strong in the protection of its walls and the Tower, and in the
spirit of its citizens. The Pope had declared the city to be under an
interdict and had ratified the excommunication by name of the rebel
leaders.

If the barons could not wage war, they could pursue negotiations. The
Thames and the eastern ports were open, and from the outset intercourse
between London and the court of the King of France was continuous.
The rebels early approached Louis, the son of Philip Augustus, offering
him the throne in return for aid. The enterprise was a hazardous one
and Louis matured his plans deliberately. But at least three contingents
of French knights were sent to England during the winter and early
spring of 1215-16. Some of them were employed, not without signs of
racial friction, to strengthen the baronial garrisons in the neighbourhood.
Philip waited for the arrival of a papal legate, Guala, before reaching a
final decision, for he realised that he must make out a strong case for
intervention in the face of papal disapproval. The discussion took place
in a great assembly at Melun at the end of April. Louis, it was decided,
was to make the attempt on his own behalf, but with his father's approval.
He would claim the English throne as the husband of Blanche of Castile,
the grand-daughter of Henry II, against a king who had forfeited his
rights, firstly, by the murder of Arthur, for which he had been condemned
in the French court, secondly, by granting away his kingdom to the Pope
without the consent of his vassals. In the view of most modern scholars
the first reason for forfeiture has little or no historical validity, and it is
clear that the second has even less. But, in spite of the legate's protests,
the argument served, and by the third week in May Louis was in Kent.
A great storm had dispersed the fleet which John had collected to pro-
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